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A SURVEY OF RECENT WORK IN 
PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY* 


The year 1945 was selected, somewhat arbitrarily, as 
the terminus post quem for the present survey. It would 
have been possible to give a more detailed treatment of 
a shorter period, but it seemed desirable to include a 
fairly broad representation of the work in the field. A 
preliminary bibliographical survey yielded a list of about 
190 items which seemed to demand treatment: from these 
a selection has been made. It is of course no part of 
the present plan to attempt a complete bibliography, but 
a few items are included, marked by an asterisk 
which I suppose to be important but have not seen. 
survey intends to be “critical,” but must necessarily 
with deceptive ease past many difficult problems. Books, 
especiaily those which have been extensively reviewed, 
often are neglected in favor of periodical literature. I 
have given references to most or all of the reviews on 
books here mentioned that have appeared in CIV’. 


1. Bibliography, Problems 

The last volume of the Vear’s Hlork in Classical 
Studies has one of Miss Tarrant’s excellent surveys of 
the whole field of ancient philosophy.!. A survey which 


article is the fifth in the series 
(1952/53) 261. See CW 46 (1952/53) 
Novel); 47 (1953/54) 33-42, 
Greek Lyric); 129-139 (W. 
MacKendrick, Herodotus). 


YWCS 34 (1945-47) 77-84. 


* Professor Minar’s survey 
announced in CW’ 46 
233-237 (E. H. Haight, 
49-54 (G. M. Kirkwood, Classical 
Allen, Jr., Cicero); 145-152 (P. L. 


1D. Tarrant, ‘Ancient Philosophy,” 


Ancient 


covers part of the same ground as the present one is pub- 
lished by D. J. Allan in the new Philosophical Quarterly.* 
There are various other surveys, mostly quite summary. 


In Gigon’s bibliographical introduction to ancient phi- 
losophy* only six pages are devoted to the pre-Socratics. 
The list is highly selective, and some of the omissions 
are quite surprising. More important are Gigon’s excel- 
lent comments on the main problems to be faced by mod- 
ern research. For the whole field of Greek philosophy, 
he emphasizes the understanding of philosophers in rela- 
tion to their historical situation, the development of prob- 
lems (Problemgeschichte), and the relation of philosophy 
to science and to education; for the pre-Socratics in par- 
ticular, the reconstruction of the text material, the rela- 
tion of natural philosophy to theology, to mythography, to 
medicine and to travel-literature, the relation of a priori 
speculation to empirical observation, and the extent of 
natural philosophy’s influence on Greek attitudes gen- 


erally. Gigon has contributed a valuable article to the 


Allan, “A Survey of Work Dealing with Greek Philos- 


3D. J. 
1945-1949,” PhilosQ 1 


ophy from Thales to the Age of 
1950-51) 61-72, 105-170. 

3 E.g., P.-M. 
France de 1939 a 1948,” 
“Gh studi di storia della 
al 1949,” RSF 5 (1950) 62-76 
Trends in the Interpretation of Ancient Science,’”’ JHI 13 (1952) 


573-604. 


Cicero, 


Schuhl, ‘‘Les études de philosophie ancienne en 
RSF 4 (1949) 62-06; J. Kerschensteiner, 
filosofia antica in Germania dal 1940 


See also L. Edelstein, ‘Recent 


4QO. Gigon, Antike Philosophie (Bern): Francke, 1948;= Bibli- 
ographische Einfulirungen in das Studium der Philosophie,” 5). 
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new international journal Diogenes (no. 3, 1953, 101-111), 
on “Ancient Philosophy: New Tasks,” in which he says 
that “The task of drawing an accurate picture of the 
development of ancient philosophy has been solved only to 
a small extent. One may state without exaggeration that 
the main job remains to be done” (104). Modern schol- 
arship is better equipped than any past age for historical 
understanding: “The decisive quality of the present state 
of classical scholarship is a degree of certainty of histor- 
never attained by previous genera- 
3ut the outstanding immediate need he 


consciousness 
tions” (102). 
sees in the collection and adequate exposition of the 


ical 


textual material. 


Professor Rodolfo Mondolfo’s book on problems and 
methods in the history of philosophy, being published in 
Spanish, has not received the notice it deserves in this 
country.” Here this outstanding interpreter of ancient 
thought deals with the history of philosophy as a part 
and a prerequisite of philosophical investigation gen- 
erally. In the early chapters he discusses conceptions of 
the history of philosophy (especially those of Aristole 
and Hegel) and the factors leading to change in philo- 
sophical ideas. 
over-simplification; he emphasizes the great variety of 
philosophical impulses, and the importance of eminent 
individuals. He sees continuity existing alongside of 
constantly emerging novelty. The last five chapters offer 
a masterful discussion of particular problems of historical 
reconstruction: problems relating to testimonia, to frag- 
ments, to authenticity of works, to evolution in the 
thought of individuals, and to terminology. Here many 
of the examples are from pre-Socratic philosophy, and 
there are suggestive brief treatments of many important 
problems of interpretation. 


Mondolfo is suspicious of any sort of 


2. Texts and Commentaries 


Hermann Diels first placed the study of pre-Socratic 
philosophy on a sound philological basis with his Do.ro- 
graphi graeci (1879) and his Fragmente der V orsokra- 
tiker, first published in 1903. A seventh edition of the 
latter has recently been announced (1954), but the pres- 
ent review must be based on the sixth (1951-52), which, 
like its predecessor, was edited by Walther Kranz.é It 
is in fact a reprint of the fifth edition (1934-37), with 
Nachtraége at the end of each volume (40 closely-packed 
pages in all). Aside from bibliographical data and brief 


5 R. Mondolfo, Problemas y métodos de la investigacién en 


historia de la filosofia (Tucuman, 1949). This book is now avail 
Italian 
Diels, Die 


(Berlin: 


able in an 

6H. 
Kranz 1951-52). 

7H. J. Kraus, H. Schmidt, W. Kranz, ‘‘Ein neues Hesiodfrag 
ment,”” RhM 95 (1952) 217-228. 

8 R. Merkelbach, “Eine Orphische Unterweltsbeschreibung aut 
Papyrus,” MH 8 (1951) 1-11 

9JAW 197 (1924) 139-192. 


version. 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. 6 by W. 


Weidmann, 


interpretative notes on many passages, the Nachtrage 
give about six new verbal fragments and a good many 
new testimonia and parallels. Anaxagoras fr. 20 is now 
attributed to Hesiod.? Kranz also notes several pas- 
sages that would have to be included in a complete re- 
vision, such as new Orphic fragments on papyrus,’ the 
cosmology of pseudo-Hippocrates Sevens 1-11, and 
Pythagorean doctrines in Alexander of Aphrodisias and 
Iamblichus (VP 96-100). In his introduction Kranz ex- 
presses regret that a completely new edition was impos- 
sible, but also emphasizes the “handbook” character of 
Diels’ work, which never aimed at inclusion of all an- 
cient material. 


Surely we are far from either a definitive edition or 
a definitive interpretation of the pre-Socratics; Howald 
was even too optimistic in suggesting thirty years ago, in 
the last report devoted to the subject in Bursian,® that 
the philological task was largely done. New material 
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has been found, and in the field of interpretation new 
insights are being gained by considering philosophy in 
its relation to other interests of man such as medicine 
and religion. Perhaps the most striking effect of recent 
study, however, has been to call into question the validity 
of well-known source material. Professor Dodds gives 
an impressive list of things which, as he says, he once 
knew about Orphism but which he knows no more.!° 
Pythagorean source-material is notoriously difficult, and 
some take refuge in complete skepticism. The authen- 
ticity of all the fragments of Philolaus is still matter 
for discussion, and also that of many others once confi- 
dently cited as “verbal.” The doxographical tradition too 
has been under scrutiny. In his well-known book on 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Presocratic Philosophy (1935), 
which is cited many times in the addenda to the new edi- 
tion of Diels, H. F. Cherniss showed how strongly Aris- 
totle was influenced by his own philosophy in his in- 
terpretation of his predecessors. Some have thought 
that Cherniss carried mistrust of Aristotle to an ex- 
treme, and certainly the main influence of the book has 
been on the critical side. In a more constructive vein, 
he gives in a recent lecture a summary of the charac- 
teristics of each of the principal thinkers, and of the 
way in which the development of the tradition led up 
to the work of Plato.1°* In another article he deals with 


problems of “The History of Ideas and Ancient Greek 


Philosophy,”!°> including the pre-Socratics’ reaction to 
the fact of diversity in culture and opinions, and to 
the problem of the origin of differing cultural traits. 
Passing to Plato, he finds that though Plato refers to 
preceding thinkers he followed a “purposely unhistorical 
technique,” while Aristotle thought of earlier systems 
as attempts to attain the perfection of his own system. 
These two were more concerned with the objective, 
eternal truth than with the history of men’s attempts to 
express it. Their successors were influenced by this at- 
titude, and also, without the metaphorical concept of the 
evolution of ideas, had a very superfiicial notion of the 
history of philosophy. 

J. B. McDiarmid, following Cherniss’ methods, has ex- 
amined the testimony of Theophrastus, whose Physical 
Opinions formed the main basis for the later doxographi- 
cal tradition, on the pre-Socratic concepts of “cause” or 
primary being.11 Theophrastus demonstrably quotes from 
the writings of the pre-Socratics, and it has been thought 
that he represents an independent tradition often su- 


10 E. R. Dodds, The Greeks and the Irrational (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1952) 147. 

10a ‘‘The Characteristics and Effects 
phy,” JHI 12 (1951) 319-345. 

10bIn G. Boas et al., Studies in Intellectual History (Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953) 22-47. 

11 J. B. McDiarmid, “Theophrastus on the Presocratic Causes,” 
HSCP 61 (1953) 85-156. Here belongs, perhaps, E. Hoffman, 
“Die Vorsokratiker in antiker Tradition,”” ZPhF 1 (1947) 190-196. 


of Presocratic Philoso- 


perior in evidential value to the reports of Aristotle. But 
McDiarmid finds that Theophrastus is “even less trust- 
worthy than Aristotle” (133), that he exercised no in- 
dependent judgment but simply followed Aristotle's sum- 
maries of earlier theories (especially that in Metaphysics 
A on this topic of causation), and that he often grossly 
misunderstood Aristotle’s statements. The author points 
to numerous instances of probable distortion of the orig- 
inal idea (though not all are beyond cavil), and classi- 
fies them in his final summary. He has once more 
brought out forcefully the caution with which the doxo- 
graphical tradition is to be used, and by implication at 
least, the great importance of the verbal fragments. One 
may perhaps wonder, though, whether the two famous 
Peripatetics were quite such fools as they here appear. 

Various types of smaller editions and selections for the 
student of philosophy have continued to appear. Capelle’s 
useful German translation is in its second edition.12 
Nassauer and Huber’s selection in German, and Griin- 
wald’s translation of the fragments with an introduc- 
tion by E. Howald, appeared in the same year.13 In 
English, Kathleen Freeman’s two books provide help for 
the user of Diels, for whom they are primarily intended, 
and also for students innocent of Greek. Her Com- 
panion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers'4 offers a com- 
mentary, in the form of a connected account, on all 
the material in Diels. Miss Freeman gives a valuable 
orientation in the thought of each man; since she deals 
with many controversial issues, the specialist will some- 
times disagree with her emphasis or conclusion. Her 
Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, containing a 
translation of most of the B-fragments in Diels, per- 
haps shows signs of hasty composition, as it contains a 
rather large number of errors. C. J. de Vogel is issuing 
in a set of three volumes a selection of texts for student 
use, a worthy successor to Ritter and Preller,1® but the 
representation of the pre-Socratics in volume I is in 
some respects disappointingly skimpy. Mondolfo has 
published a second Italian edition of his /1 pensiero 
antico,* a fine one-volume history of Greek philosophy 


12 W. Capelle (tr.), Die Vorsokratiker: Die Fragmente und 
Quellenberichte, 2 ed. (Stuttgart: Kroner, 1953). 

13K. Nassauer, Denker der hellenischen Friihzeit: 
graphie mit auszugsweiser Wiedergabe der Quellen, 
gestellt von Carl Huber (Frankfurt 1948); M. 
1948).* 

14 This is the title of the English edition (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1946). The American edition is called The Pre-Socratic Philos- 
ophers: A Companion to Diels, Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946). 

15 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948; rev. 
(1949-50) 28-29 (Morrow). 

16 Greek Philosophy: A_ Collection 
Brill, 1950-53); rev. CW 45 (1951-52) 


1711 pensiero antico: 


Mono- 
zusammen- 
Griinwald (tr.), 


CW 43 
of Texts, I-II (Leiden: 
106f. (Minar). 

Storia della filosofia greco-romana esposta 
con testi scelte dalle fentt (Florence 1950); first ed. 1927; 
Spanish editions, Buenos Aires, 1942, 1945. The new edition 
does not seem to have been brought up to date bibliographically. 
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in extracts with comment. (About 150 pages are de- 
voted to the pre-Socratics.) 
is on the development and treatment of 
sophical problems, and there is very little historical ma- 
and Drabkin, in their Source-book in 


give a good many pre-Socratic frag- 


His main emphasis here 
strictly philo- 


terial. Cohen 
Greek Science, 
ments, and the arrangement of the book, topical rather 
than chronological, throws these fragments into interest- 


ing juxtaposition with later material.1° 


Some editions of single authors have been issued, in- 
cluding the pseudo-Pythagorean Carmen aureum by 
Saint-Michel!9 and by Diehl in the new edition of the 
Anthologia lyrica graeca also includes Xeno- 
phanes) ;2° Heraclitus by C. Mazzantini2! and by Y. Bat- 
tistini;22, Democritus by Enriques and Mazziotti;?* and 
the Sophists by M. Untersteiner.24 Radermacher’s Ar- 
tium scriptores, which was at one time to have been part 
of the Berlin Academy's Rhetores gracci, contains a new 
collection of the testimonia and fragments of pre-Aris- 
totelian writers on rhetoric, with brief comment. The 
Sophists figure largely; there are new editions, for ex- 
ample, of Gorgias’ Helen and Palamedes.** 


(which 


3. The Pre-Socratics in General 

Every general history of philosophy mentions the pre- 
Socratics, but in fact most of them have little to say 
on the subject that is new. The tendency has been to 
regard these thinkers mainly as precursors of Plato and 
Aristotle. 


A. H. Armstrong’s /ntroduction to Ancient Philoso- 


phy2® devotes only 24 pages to the period; he is prima- 
rily interested in the transitiof from Greek philosophy 
to Christianity, a theme which also underlies much of 
3ertrand Russell’s 81 pages on the pre- 


Socratics in his History of Western Philosophy?? are 


Jaeger’s work. 


full of suggestive remarks. In general, he follows 


Drabkin, 4 Source-Boek in Greek Science 
CW 43 (1949-50) 41-43 (Stahl). 


18 M. Cohen and I. 
(New York 1948); rev. 
19 Les Vers d'or de 
(Bourges: Boin, 
20 E. Diehl (ed.), 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 
21 Eraclito: 
tore, 1945). See H. 
22 Héraclite 
23R. Enriques and M. 
d@’Abdera; Testi e commenti (Bologna: 
24] Sofisti: 
25 L. 
aristotelischen 
I have 


L’oraison 


Pythagore, ed. and tr. L. Saint-Michel 


Anthologia lyrica Graeca, fase. 

1950). 

I frammenti e le testimonianze (Torino: Chian- 
Frankel’s review, AJP 69 (1948) 430ff. 
d’Ephése 1948).* 


(Paris: Cahiers d'Art, 


Mazziotti, Le dottrine di Democrito 
Zanichelli, 1948).” 
Testimonianze e Frammenti (Florence 1949). 
Reste der vor- 
SAWW 227.3). 
edition of the Epitaphios: 
funébre de Brill, 1952).* 

26 Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1949; rev. CW 45 
(1951-52) 8-9 (Solmsen). 


27 New York: 


Radermacher (ed.), Artium scriptores 
Rhetorik (Wien: Rohrer, 1951;= 
Vollgraff’s new 


(Leiden: 


not seen 
Gorgias 


Simon and Schuster, 1945. 


Burnet on philological questions, and prizes the scien- 
tific tradition more highly than the mystical. The period 
as a whole he likes: “it was not until the Renaissance 
that philosophy regained the vigour and independence 
that characterize the predecessors of Socrates” (73). 
W. K. C. Guthrie, a distinguished student of the late 
Professor Cornford, has produced a_pleasantly-written 
and thoughtful introduction in the Home Study series.?5 
Addressing the non-specialist, he emphasizes Greek ways 
of thought and their difference from modern presupposi- 
tions, analyzing in his first chapter the terms diké, areté, 
and theos, and bringing out the survival of primitive 
ways of thought in early Greece. Temperament, he 
thinks, has an important influnece on the course of a 
man’s thought, and is largely operative in producing the 
significant division into materialists and_ teleologists. 
Krdnz’s little survey, first published in 1941, deserves 
mention here because of its second edition in 1950.29 As 
the subtitle indicates, this is intended as an introduction 
to philosophy generally as well as to Greek thought, so 
that the exposition emphasizes recurring and permanent 
problems, and sets up the Greek thinkers not only in rela- 
tion to their own times, but as exemplifying types of 
human reaction to the world. Kranz claims a place for 
evaluation in a history of philosophy, and in his judg- 
ments on the pre-Socrates seems to prefer those who 
emphasize the spiritual element. He sees materialism 
and also sophistic enlightenment as dangerous tendencies 
to be overcome by Socrates and Plato. Another older 
book to be issued in a second edition (with a new bib- 
liography ) is Robin’s famous La pensée grecque.*” 


One of the most important of the recent books is O. 
Gigon’s Der Ursprung der griechischen Philosophie: 
Von Hesiod bis Parmenides.*! The author follows closely 
the development of the important problems, bringing 
out clearly, but without overemphasis, the relation of the 
various thinkers and schools to each other. Gigon pro- 
ceeds largely by careful interpretation of the fragments, 
tracing general trends without neglecting details. His 
first chapter goes behind the philosophical schools to seek 
out the beginnings of philosophical speculation in Hesiod. 
The source of philosophy he finds not simply in‘“won- 
der” but in the attempt “to make clear the unfamiliar.’’ 
Hesiod’s method is personal (the sun is a man in a 
chariot) ; that of the Ionians involves a comparison of 
objects (the sun is a rolling wheel). The latter, while 
not actually closer to reality, can lead to a rationalistic 
system, while the person-analogy is more likely to lead 


28 The Greek Philosophers from Thales to Aristotle (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950); rev. CW 45 (1951-52) 259-60 
(Greene). 

29 Die griechische Philosophie: 


die Philosophie iiberhaupt, 2 ed. 


Zugleich eine Einfiihrung in 
(Wiesbaden: Dieterich, 1950). 
Robin, La pensée grecque, 2 ed. (Paris 1948). 


1945. 


30 \ 


31 Basel: Schwabe, 
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to theology (37ff.). With all his attention to the phi- 
losophical problems at issue, Gigon still devotes consid- 
erable attention to the biographical and social influences 
on the thought of the early philosophers (even Par- 
menides). On the other hand, he does not see them as 
concerned in an important way with theology; indeed he 
sees the influence of Hellenistic theology in the passages 
mentioning gods in the tradition about the Milesians. 


Hermann Frankel’s Dichtung und Philosopie des 
friithen Griechentums®? has much in common with Gigon’s 
book, but as the title indicates, it has a somewhat more 
ambitious scope; including both literature and philosophy, 
the author has given a comprehensive picture of the cul- 
tural development of early Greece. An important part 
of his goal was to present the epic and archaic periods 
as important in themselves rather than as preliminary 
stages to the classical period, and consistently with this 
aim, he brings the story to a close with Pindar. 
Frankel’s discussion is closely related throughout to the 
texts, which he quotes in meticulous and sensitive trans- 
lations; and while his principal aim is to show the main 
trends and characteristics of archaic thought, he always 
works with a sure knowledge of the philological de- 
tail. Since the book is written not only for the profes- 
sional scholar but for the educated layman as well, it is 
to be hoped that an English translation may soon be 
published. 


Bruno Snell’s collection of essays, Die Entdeckung des 
Geistes, has been widely influential. There are specifi- 
cally philosophical studies, on ethics and on the develop- 
ment from mythical to logical thinking; but the essays 
on literary figures are also important for the general in- 
tellectual background. The book has now been trans- 
lated into English under the title The Discovery of the 
Mind, with a new chapter on “Human and Divine Knowl- 
edge among the Early Greeks,” which traces the chang- 
ing attitudes on the kinds of knowledge that are available 
to gods and to men.*3 Wilhelm Nestle, the veteran 
editor of Zeller’s history of Greek philosophy, published 
an extensive study of the pre-Socratic period which, how: 
ever, falls outside the period covered in this survey, his 
Vom Mythos sum Logos (1940). The title gives the 
theme: it is an exposition of the emergence and develop- 
ment of reason and rationality as the dominant force of 
Greek thought. He has now followed this work with 
another on much the same theme, though centered more 


32 New York: American Philological Assn., 1951 (‘‘Philological 
Monographs,” 13); rev. CW 46 (1952-53) 5-6 (Combellack). 

33 Die Entdeckung des Geistes: Studien zur Entstehung des 
europaischen Denkens bei den Griechen (Hamburg 1946; 2 ed., 
1948; Eng. tr. by T. G. Rosenmeyer (Oxford: Blackwell; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1953), with the title 
Discovery of the Mind: The Greek Origins of European Thought, 
rev. CW 47 (1953-54) 107 (Kirkwood). See T.B.L. Webster’s 
review of this book, along with Cornford’s (note 55) and Dodds’ 
{note 10), Diogenes, No. 3 (1953) 119-125. 


about religion, carrying the story down to the times of 
Lucian,*4 and a collection of his “Greek Studies” previ- 
ously published.35> Deichgraber has an interesting paper 
emphasizing the importance of “personality” and charac- 
ter in evaluating philosophical research in the pre- 
Socratics.#6 

While dealing with general works on the period, one 
ought perhaps to mention the encyclopedias. The OCD 
gives concise and well-written summaries under each 
man, some of the schools (Eleatics, Sophists, but not 
atomists), and a number of important topics.37 In the 
parts of the Realencyclopadie issued between 1945 and 
1952 are a number of articles which concern us. Nestle’s 
article on Parmenides was obviously finished long ago; 
the latest literature cited is 1935.58 It has an excellent 
summary of the doctrine and the main problems. Nestle 
also writes on Polus the pupil of Gorgias.?9 Lenschau’s 
article on Polycrates strangely fails to mention Py- 
thagoras.4° Regenbogen has a comprehensive article on 
the pinax (any kind of literary list or catalogue) which 
will be important in the study of school-relationships and 
successions.4! In his article on “Plagiat,’ Ziegler men- 
tions Democritus’ accusation against Anaxagoras, 
Timaeus’ claim that Empedocles stole from Pythagoras, 
and the various charges thrown against Plato, that he 
stole from Epicharmus, from Protagoras, and from 
Philolaus and the Pythagoreans.42 W. and H. Gundel 
contribute a long study of the history and substance 
of ancient planetary theories. They view all the reports 
on the speculations of the pre-Socratics with skeptical 
caution. For example, they doubt whether Pythagoras 
or Thales knew of the planets as distinguished from the 
fixed stars, and follow Frank in putting Philolaus later 
than Plato and the development of the Pythagorean sys- 
tem in the circle of Archytas and the “so-called Pytha- 
goreans.”43 The Schmid-Stahlin history of Greek litera- 
ture has a long section on Leucippus and Democritus.‘ 


34 Griechische Geistesgeschichte von Homer bis Lukian in threr 
Entfaltung vom mythischen zum rationalen Denken dargestellt 
(Stuttgart: Kroner, 1944). 

35 Griechische Studien: Untersuchungen zur Religion, Dichtung 
und Philosophie der Griechen (Stuttgart: Hannsmann, 1948). 

36 K. Deichgraber, ‘‘Persénlichkeitsethos und _ philosophisches 
Forschertum der vorsokratischen Denker,”’ in Der listensinnende 
Trug des Gottes: Vier Themen des griechischen Denkens 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1952); rev. CW 46 
(1952-53) 104f. (Minar). 

37M. Cary et al., The Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford 
1949); see S. Dow, CW 44 (1950-51) 247. 

38 RE 18 (1949) 1553-1557. 

39 “Polos (3),” RE 21.2 (1952) 1424-25. 

40 T. Lenschau, ‘“‘Polykrates (1),’"’ RE 21.2 (1952) 1726-1734. 

41 RE 20.2 (1950) 1409-1482. 

42 RE 20.2 (1950) 1956-1997. 

43 “Planeten,”” RE 20.2 (1950) 2017-2185. 

44 Part 1.5 (1948), pp. 224-349. 
falls within our chronological limits. 


This is the only section that 
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On possible relations between oriental and Greek phi- 
losophy, caution seems to be the watchword. G, P. 


Conger*® has an interesting summary of present knowl- 
edge of commercial and other contact between the Greek 
world and India, and pertinent comments on the need 
to “survey the ancient Asia in a_ broader 
horizon,” avoiding both inadequate knowledge of the cul- 
tures studied and a method too exclusively philological, 
“based too narrowly upon the available textual evidence.” 
But, in details, he scarcely ever gets beyond the “could 
possibly” stage. 


cultures of 


The relation of philosophy to medicine is being vigor- 
ously studied, but will be omitted here. Two new edi- 
tions of Ancient Medicine have been published recently, 
with discussion bearing on this problem.46 An article by 
H. Diller questions the position of this work in the fifth 


century, and maintains that it is dependent on Plato.#7 


F. Solmsen, in “Tissues and the Soul,”#8 a study of 
“philosophical contributions does not 
have much to say of the soul, but studies the develop- 
ment of theories on flesh, bone, 
Empedocles, the alterations made by Anaxagoras, and 
the influence of these two on Plato and Aristotle. 
W. J. Verdenius has a series of brief notes on various 
points of detail.49 


to physiology,” 


blood, and sinew in 


Several valuable studies have appeared on the history 
or significance of individual words or concepts. G. B. 
Kerferd®® studies the history of the word sophistés, 
which was applied to many before the fifth-century 
sophists, and finds it “confined to those who in one way 
or another function as the Sages, the exponents of 
knowledge in early communities.” It is not their skill, 
but their function which is distinctive. Writing on 
nous, noein, and related terms, Professor von Fritz5! 
shows that whereas in its earliest usage nous always 
dealt with specific situations, in philosophy its function 
was to discover the “real” world, which is different 
from what most people think it is. In fifth-century 
philosophy, especially after Parmenides, the terms for 
sense-perception (like tdein) are narrowed in scope, 


45 “Did Indian Influence Early Greek Philosophies?” Philosophy 
East and West 2 (1952) 102-128. 

48 W.H.S. Jones, Philosophy and Medicine in Ancient Greece: 
With an Edition of Peri Archaies Ietrikes (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1946;=Supplements to Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine, 8); Hippocrate, L'anctenne médecine, ed. and tr. A. J. 
Festugiére (Paris: Klincksieck, 1948).* 

47 “Hippokratische Medizin und Attische Philosophie,’ Hermes 
80 (1952) 385-409. 

48 Phil. Rev. 59 (1950) 

49 “‘Notes on the Presocratics,”’ Mn 3 ser., 13 

ser., 1 (1948) 8-14. 

50 “The First Greek Sophists,”’ 

51 K. von Fritz, “Nous, Derivatives in Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy (excluding Anaxagoras),” CP 40 (1945) 
23-242; 41 (1946) 12-34. 


435-468. 


(1947) 271-289; 


CR 64 (1950) 8-10. 


noein, and their 


while the terms nous and noein are enlarged in scope, 
covering not only the meanings they had in Homer and 
Hesiod but also such concepts as the intution of Hera- 
clitus, the logical deductions and also the direct con- 
tact of mind with reality in Parmenides, and so on. 
The author shows how the study of these terms, in the 
original fragments, enables us to correct some of the 
misconceptions of the doxographers. Vollgraff studies 
the words stoicheion and elementum in their various 
senses.°? In spite of various statements that the first to 
use stoicheion in the sense of “element” were Plato and 
Aristotle, he is inclined to think Empedocles and other 
pre-Socratics may have done so. 


4. Philosophy and Religion 


Under this head are included a number of studies that 
have to do with the religious interests or beliefs of the 
philosophers, or that in their conclusions seem to stress 
religion as an important formative element in Greek 
thought. As has often been emphasized recently, the 
great interpreters of the pre-Socratics in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries were greatly influenced by 
the rise of modern science and the aspiration to apply 
scientific method to social and literary as well as to 
natural studies. To Burnet, Gomperz, and others, the 
pre-Socratics—all of them, but especially the Ionians— 
were the heroes not only in the rise of reason and science 
in the western world, but in the break with religious 
ways of thought; and this is the position they have re- 
tained, essentially, in the textbooks. Now there has been, 
in some quarters, a strong reaction against this point 
of view, and a growing disposition to attribute more 
importance to the religious elements in  pre-Socratic 
thought. Perhaps one may conjecture that this trend of 
thought, in its turn, has been set in motion partly by 
the return to religion, or the revolt from reason, which 
seems to characterize our age.53 


One type of reaction to the “positivist” interpretation 
is itself a product of the scientific age. With the prog- 
ress of anthropology and the comparative study of re- 
ligion and social psychology, it is now possible to see 
the early philosophers not simply as “pure” scientists 
but as influenced by their religious surroundings and by 
the mythical tradition. A pioneer in this field was F. M. 
Cornford, whose From Religion to Philosophy (1912) 
was for many years a voice in the wilderness. The 
basic idea of the book was taken up again in several 
of the studies issued in The Unwritten Philosophy,54 
and in the unfinished and posthumously published Prin- 


52 “Elementum,” Mn 4 ser., 2 (1949) 89-115. 

53 See M. Curti, “Human Nature in American Thought: Re. 
treat from Reason in the Age of Science,’’ Pol. Sc. Q. 68 (1953) 
492-510. 

54 Cambridge 1950; rev. CW 45 (1951-52) 259f. (Greene). 
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cipium Sapientiae.®> Cornford was attracted by the idea 
of a collective unconscious, “systems of unconscious 
association,” which are the sources of poetry and 
(largely) of philosophy.5¢ His paper, “Was the Ionian 
philosophy scientific?”57, develops a negative answer; 
and the “beginning of wisdom,” his last book suggests, 
was “the fear of the Lord” (cf. Proverbs 1.7). In seek- 
ing the background for philosophy, he brought it into 
connexion with two interesting types of phenomenon: 
the shamanism of the north, and the mythology and 
ritual of the Near East. Figures like Pythagoras and 
Empedocles have much in common with the shaman, a 
kind of all-around sage and medicine-man, who, in 
Greece, Cornford thought, was progressively differen- 
tiated into seer, poet, and philosopher. At the same 
time he shows parallels between Babylonian myth and 
ritual, the Theogony of Hesiod, and the pattern of 
Ionian cosmogony, and suggests that the philosopher is 
merely carrying on ancient tradition.58 Now George 
Thomson would extend this idea by showing that the 
pre-Socratics are actually heirs of a priestly tradition. 
Thales and Anaximander devoted much attention to 
astronomy, which was pertinent to regulation of the cal- 
endar (a function of the priest-king in the Near East), 
and they belonged to the clan of the Thelidae, which 
was a branch of the Kadmeioi, and thus direct heirs of 
the Phoenician settlers of Ionia. Heraclitus and Gorgias 
are connected with priestly tradition by an analysis of 
hieratic elements in their style.59 


Jean Zafiropulo, in two books, has carried out a rather 
similar idea ;®° all thinkers before Aristotle, except the 
Sophists, were in some degree Pythagoreans, and the 
Pythagorean school formed a conspiracy to preserve the 
“traditional myth,” derived from primitive animism, that 
all reality is on two levels, and that each bit of matter 
has its corresponding bit of soul. P.-M. Schuhl also 
delved into the religious and magical background in his 
well-known Essai sur la formation de la pensée grecque, 
which has been issued in a second edition.®1 


Cornford set up the “pattern of Ionian cosmogony.” 
His editor and pupil, W. K. C. Guthrie, has published 


55 Principium Sapientiae: The Origins of Greek Philosophical 
Thought (Cambridge 1952); rev. CW 46 (1952-53) 165f. (Rosen- 
meyer). 

56 See ‘‘The Unconscious Element in Literature and Philosophy,” 
in The Unwritten Philosophy, 1-13. 

57JHS 62 (1942) 1-7. 

58 Cf. H. Diller, “Hesiod und die Anfange der griechischen 
Philosophie,” Antike und Abendland 2 (1946) 140ff.* 

59 ‘From Religion to Philosophy,” JHS 73 (1953) 77-83. 

60 Anaxagore de Clazoméne (Paris 1948); L’Ecole éléate (Paris 
1950); cf. my review AJP 74 (1953) 205-207; the central idea 
is set forth fully in the introduction to the first book, entitled 
‘Le mythe traditionnel de Thalés 4 Platon.” 

61 Paris: Presses Univ. de France, 1949. 


an article entitled “The Pre-Socratic World-Picture,”®? 
in which he leaves aside the question of origins, but tries 
to determine the common view of the cosmos, shared by 
assumption. In brief, the cosmos is spherical or hemi- 
spherical and bounded by sky. The earth, spherical or 
cylindrical, floats free in space. Beyond the cosmic 
sphere is ‘‘a circumambient substance,” infinite (or inde- 
finite), pure, sentient, divine, which penetrates the cosmos 
and mingles with its creatures. There may be some- 
thing to this but surely the scheme fits some cases better 
than others; and Parmenides is a clear exception. Guthrie 
disapproves of an “over-analytical approach” which 


would sharply separate rationalism and mysticism. 


H. Frankfort and his colleagues*? have made an in- 
valuable contribution to the layman in Oriental studies 
by providing an extended exposition of the intellectual 
attitudes of the peoples of Egypt and Mesopotamia. In 
a final chapter, the distinction is clearly made between 
their thought, which was “mythopoeic,” and that of the 
Greeks, which was rational. They stress that though 
the pre-Socratic systems do not have the sanction of 
experiment or even a very consistent regard for experi- 
ence, still, in the “curious borderland” in which they 
move, they have established a real break from the myth- 
ical way of thought. “They forefelt the possibility of 
establishing an intelligible coherence in the phenomenal 
world” (252); and their solutions, while somewhat arbi- 
trary, had the prime characteristic of being subject not 
just to acceptance or rejection but to examination, de- 
bate, and correction. 


In his Sather lectures on The Greeks and the Irra- 
tional (see note 10 above), E. R. Dodds covers much 
more than the pre-Socratic period, but the book is re- 
quired reading for all students of early Greek thought. 
Chapter V, “The Greek Shamans and Puritanism,” sets 
forth very cogently the thesis of shamanistic influence, 
especially on the Pythagoreans, Empedocles, and the 
Orphics ; and the next, on “Rationalism and Reaction in 
the Classical Age,” has something to say of some other 
pre-Socratics. Dodds seems to follow the distinction, 
much more clearly than Cornford wished to do, of two 
traditions or groups of pre-Socratics, one more prone 
to mysticism and the irrational, one to naturalism, ra- 
tionalism, and science; though his main point is the 
pervasiveness of irrational elements, he deprecates the 
“fear of freedom” and the retreat from reason. 


Professor Werner Jaeger’s Theology of the Early 
Greek Philosophers®* approaches the problem from a 


62 HTR 45 (1952) 87-104. 

63 H. Frankford et al., Before Philosophy: The Intellectual 
Adventure of Ancient Man (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1949); 
originally published as The Intellectual Adventure of Ancient 
Man (Chicago 1946). 

64 Oxford 1947, “Xenophanes and the Beginnings of Natural 
Theology,” in A. A. Roback (ed.), The Albert Schweitzer Jubilee 
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different point of view. Wishing to avoid both “ex- 
tremes’—of the positivist school and of those who “have 
represented all Greek cosmological thought as an out- 
growth of mysticism and Orphism, something quite irra- 
tional”’—he makes out that theology is a central part of 
pre-Socratic thought; indeed, “The history of the philo- 
sophical theology of the Greeks is the history of their 
rational approach to the nature of reality itself’ (p. v; 
my italics). Thus the Greeks were the founders of 
“natural theology,” a supremely rational, though relig- 
ious, endeavor, Empedocles is included here; his com- 
bination of mystical ideas with natural philosophy is the 
prototype of “a purely scientific rationalism) combined 
with the religious spirit of Christianity in a man of our 
(132): 


ies” “cannot be understood except in the light of their 


own times” Even the “so-called Orphic theogon- 


close reciprocal relationships with the philosophers of 


their own period” (57). 

G. Vlastos, in an article entitled “Theology and Phi- 
losophy in Early Greek Thought,”*® manifests discon- 
tent with Jaeger’s classification of the pre-Socratics as 
would not have spoken of them- 
selves so, he would Plato or Aristotle. At 
the same time, they must have felt strongly the religious 
purport, for their times, of the things they were say- 


theologians. They 


Says, nor 


frequently show an adverse attitude 
Vlastos finds Jaeger’s 


ing, and in fact 
to the cult practices of the day. 
omission of a chapter on the Pythagoreans ‘‘disconcert- 
ing,” because they alone offered a truly “philosophical 
theology”—a system of thought justifying a cult. He 
would not cail the pre-Socratic naturalists irreligious ; 
they made a distinctive contribution to religion in pre- 
senting the deity as “wholly immanent in the order of 
(316f.). 
Vlastos distinguishes between those who were primarily 
those 


nature and therefore absolutely law-abiding” 


interested in explanation by natural forces and 
who would admit supernatural or magical forces; by 
emphasizing also that the naturalists did not simply re- 
ject religion or keep it in a separate mental compart- 
ment, he wishes to increase respect for them as pioneers 


of rational method. 


Some reviewers have thought that Jaeger strained 
some of the evidence in making out the Milesians, par- 
ticularly, to be theologians. For example, he discusses 
(p. 203, note 44B) the crucial passage from Aristotle's 
Physics (Anaximander A 15), “Therefore, as we say, 
it (the arché) does not have a source but seems itself 
to be the source of other things and to comprehend 
everything and steer everything, as they say who do 
not posit other causes beside the unlimited, like mind 


or love. And this (they would say) is the divine, for 


Book (Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 1946) 397-424, is an earlier 
printing of the chapter on Xenophanes, with additional introduc- 
tory material. 


65 Philos Q 


it is immortal and imperishable, as Anaximander says, 
and most of the natural philosophers.” Here Jaeger 
would attribute to Anaximander himself not only the 
words “immortal and imperishable” (as Diels and Kranz 
do, 12 B 3), but also the words “the divine’ (to 
theion).°°4 His interpretation here has had a strong in- 
fluence on an article by G. B. Burch whose purpose 
is to fix Anaximander’s position as the founder of 
Western philosophy.66 Burch deprecates the attention 
that has been paid to Thales. On A 15 he says, “Anaxi- 
mander introduced into philosophy the concept of God 
in the philosophical sense. Since God is the ultimate 
reality, with which metaphysics is primarily concerned, 
this can be considered the most basic concept of meta- 
physics, and its introduction can be considered the be- 
ginning of the history of metaphysics” (141). The 
apeiron is divine, or is God. Interpreting fragment 1, 
he says, “To be ourselves is an offense against our fel- 
low beings; to lose ourselves in God is our natural right 
and our common destiny” (149). Replying in the same 
journal to Burch and also to Jaeger, W. I. Matson®? 
gives reasons for believing that while he was a great 
metaphysician, Anaximander’s great contribution was in 
his naturalism, and that the passages (including A 15) 
which are thought to show him as a “theologian” will 
not in fact bear that interpretation. W. Kraus also takes 
his departure from A 15 in trying to show®® that the 
apeiron in Anaximander is not really material in nature 
and that the world-process he describes is not physical, 
but springs from “the metaphysical need of Anaximander 
to derive the many perishable from an eternal.” The 
apeiron is “der ewige Urquell alles Seins.” 


G. F. Else, discussing “God and Gods in Early Greek 
Thought,”®® points out that in Homer the characters 
often speak of “some god” or “a god” or “god”, while 
the poet, with his complete knowledge of the situation, 
names the particular deity in question. He characterizes 
the popular manner of speaking as Ionic, and finds in 
it the precursor of Xenophanes’ “essay at monotheism,” 
and, along with the abstract idea of “the divine,” perhaps 
introduced by Anaximander, a predecessor of later theo- 
logical developments. 


65a The reference of einai here (Vors.6 I 85.20) is vague, but 
it seems to represent an inference of Aristotle as to the opinion 
of Anaximander and others. In the translation given, the plirase 
“(they would say)” is intended to interpretation, 
Cherniss may be right in taking eimai as referring to dokei in line 
17 (JHI 12 [1951] 326 n. 42). 

66 “Anaximander, the First 
physics 3 (1949-50) 137-160. 

67 “The Naturalism of Anaximander,” 
(1952-53) 387-395. 

68 “Das Wesen des 
(1949-50) 364-379. 

69 TAPA 80 (1949) 


convey this 


Metaphysician,” Rev. of Meta- 
Rev. of Metaphysics 6 


Anaximander,”” RhM 93 


Unendlichen bei 


24-36. 
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G. Calogero7® proposes to read kraainei (“accom- 
for kradainei (“shakes”) in Xenophanes 25, 
and with philosophical as well as _ philological 
questions. He attributes to Xenophanes the first enun- 
ciation of the omnipotence of God, trans!ating “without 
trouble he accomplishes everything by the thought of 


his mind.” 


plishes” ) 
deals 


V. Alfieri discusses the religious views of Democ- 
ritus,7! maintaing that he did not have a systematically 
developed theology. His theory acounted for popular 
beliefs, and involved correction of them in denying the 
immortality of the gods and punishment in Hades, and 
in regarding the divine as merely a special manifesta- 
tion of natural forces. 


5. Philosophy and Society 


It is generally recognized now that nearly all the pre- 
Socratic philosophers were in some way involved in 
politics, that some also made pronouncements on ‘social 
and political matters, and some, like Anaximander, were 
impelled to use language from this realm in expressing 
philosophical ideas. Many writers mention these facts, 
but their importance is very variously estimated. The 
study of the interrelationship of philosophy and society 
can scarcely be said to have attained its maturity, and 
the assumption often prevails that the two kinds of 
thought occupy separate compartments in a philosopher's 
mental baggage. 


A. T. Sinclair, in his new book on Greek political 
thought,72 seems to think of the relation between theory 
and practice as mainly one of “applying thought to ac- 
tion,” and attempting “to construct a state and order its 
life in accordance with a set of principles,” so that 
“our debt is chiefly to the men who created Political 
Science.” Thus the Milesians, not having left us a 
political theory, have no place in the book. Pythagoras 
in Croton made ‘an opportunity to put political ideas 
into practice’; but there is little to show where these 
ideas came from. However, one would not wish to push 
such criticism too far; there is much that is valuable 
in the book, including an interesting discussion of Pro- 
tagoras and the other Sophists. 


E. Schwartz’s Ethik der Griechen™3 is a publication, 


70 “‘Senofane, Eschilo, e la prima definizione dell’onnipotenza di 
Dio,” in V. Alfieri and M. Untersteiner (eds.), Studi di filosofia 
greca (Bari: Laterza, 1950) 31-56. (This volume is a Festschrift 
in honor of Professor Rodolfo Mondolfo, and is sometimes cited 
as Studi Mondolfo.) 

71 “Il concetto del divino in Democrito e in Epicuro,’”’ Studi 
Mondolfo (see note 70) 85-120. 

72 A History of Greek Political Thought (London: Routledge, 
1952). I have not seen E. Wolf, Griechisches Rechtsdenken 
(Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1950).* 


73 Stuttgart: Koehler, 1951. 


partly from the notes of hearers and of the author and 
partly from a stenographic report, of lectures given in 
1933-35. It is not a history of Greek ethics, but rather a 
series of comments on various topics, in chronological 
Schwartz tries to grasp changes in ethical 
thought “primarily from the prevailing historical-socio- 
logical situation” (Preface, p. 6), but his correlation of 
history and philosophy is rather haphazard. There are 
interesting comments on terms like areté and agathos. 
Perhaps the best chapter is that on the ethical viewpoint 
of the archaic nobility, in which he shows how the nobles 
gave ethical primacy to that which they had, and points 
out that for such a group virtue cannot be teachable, 
because areté is an inborn possession. 


order. 


He omits to trace 
the development of this conservative ethic in the Pytha- 
gorean school. In the chapter on the classical period he 
emphasizes the Sophists, who were not, he says, revolu- 
tionaries, and certainly not connected with lower-class 
political movements. He suggests that they had a 
polemical relationship with the Eleatic tradition. 


Very important in this field is a series of studies by 
Gregory Vlastos on the philosophical foundations of 
Greek democracy, of have appeared. 
“Solonian Justice’?* discusses the “naturalization” and 
socialization of justice, which became the common pos- 
session of the polis and the guaranty of “the common 
peace and the common freedom of all” (83), while at 
the same time Solon conservatively upheld, in the eco- 
nomic realm, the unequal moira of rich and poor. A 
paper on “Equality and Justice in Early Greek Cos- 
mologies”?5 maintains that in the interpretation of cosmic 
justice, as understood by the pre-Socratics, the generally 
neglected concept of equality should be recognized as 
centrally important: “Cosmic equality was conceived 
as the guaranty of cosmic justice: the order of nature is 
maintained because it is an order of equals.” Taking 
up, in order, the medical writers, Empedocles, Parmen- 
ides, Heraclitus, and Anaximander (with a full discus- 
sion of fr. 1), he finds this concept in each, variously 
expressed and emphasized in accordance with their vary- 
ing opinions. The pervasiveness of the idea of equality 
he thinks is a sign of “the confidence which the great age 
of Greek democracy possessed in the validity of the 
democratic idea.” The philosophy of Anaximander, 
Parmenides, and Empedocles is thus seen as in part an 
expression of the democratic political movement—and in 
a different way that of Heraclitus, too, though he was 
“estranged from democratic politics.” In his most re- 
cent article,7° Vlastos shows that isonomia was the ear- 
liest name for democracy, and remained the favorite 
slogan of democracy. It was sometimes borrowed by 


which three 


74CP 41 (1946) 65-83. 
75 CP 42 (1947) 156-178. 
76 ‘‘Tsonomia,” AJP 74 (1953) 337-366. 
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democracy, as in such a phrase as 


The author shows also that the 


the opponents of 
oligarchia isonomos. 
word means primarily equality of law, not equality of 
distribution, and that this concept had great force in the 
struggle between democracy and other forms of govern- 
ment. The isonomia of the powers in Alcmaeon fr. 4, 
which is conducive to health, and the monarchia which 
destroys it are concepts influenced by democratic political 
ideas. Vlastos dissociates Alcmaeon clearly from 
the Pythagoreans, whom he sees as representative of 
anti-democratic forces. 

Consideration of the Pythagoreans, who are omitted 
from the earlier article on “Equality and Justice,” may 
suggest that in both philosophy and politics there were 
two fairly distinct traditions, and may suggest reserva- 
tions about the position of the Pythagorean follower 
Parmenides in the democratic tradition. An article by 
the present reviewer on “Parmenides and the World of 
Seeming’’?? attempts to develop briefly the connexion be- 
tween political and philosophical conservatism in Par- 
menides. 

H. Frisch’s Might and Right has been reviewed in 
this journal.?8 It is a vivid study; one feels that though 
the parallels are not explicitly drawn, contemporary im- 
plications are not far below the surface. The author 
emphasizes the Ionians’ concern with practical problems. 
He sees as the basic idea of Anaximander’s fragment 
that “The method of viewing nature was raised to a 
plane where the idea of a world-order could be con- 
ceived, a Cosmos, where ‘laws’ with punishment and 
penalty hold good” (187). He has interesting com- 
ments on Xenophanes and Heraclitus (whose obscurity 
he emphasizes), but Pythagoras gets rather short shrift. 
Perhaps, though he persistently attempts to establish 
connexions between the intellectual products of the age 
and its social development, he does not distinguish 
sharply enough between what is popular or revolutionary 
and what belongs to the ethics of the nobility. 

77 AJP 70 (1949) 41-55 

78 Might and Right in Antiquity, “Dike” I: From Homer to 
the Persian Wars (Copenhagen 1949); rev. CW 44 (1950-51) 
57 (Daly). 

79 See especially Science and Politics in the Ancient World 
(Oxford 1940), Greek Science and Its Meaning for Us, 2 vols. 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1944); rev. CW 44 (1950-51) 22-23 
(Stahl). A new edition of the latter book, with revisions, has 
been published. 

80 His Aeschylus and Athens (London 1946) dealt briefly with 
the pre-Socratics; he is now covering the same ground in a 
series of more detailed studies, the first of which takes the 
account as far as Homer: Studies in Ancient Greek Society: 
The Prehistoric Aegean (London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1949). 

81 First ed., London 1945; 2 ed., Princeton 1950. 

82“The Political Faith of Democritus,’ Mn 4 ser., 3 (1950) 
302-313. 

83 “Ethics and Physics in Democritus,” 
578-592; 55 (1946) 53-64. 


Phil. Rev. 54 (1945) 


In the study of the relation of philosophy to society, 
Marxism has had its influence, deprecated by Cornford 
in the last chapter of The Unwritten Philosophy. His 
shafts are aimed mainly at the two British scholars 
Farrington and Thomson. The former is interested in 
the history of science.*® Thomson has been attracted by 
the anthropological approach, and seeks to trace the 
origin of cultural advances in primitive society.8° 

K. R. Popper, in The Open Society and Its Enemies®! 
deals briefly with Heraclitus as an introduction to his 
attack on Plato. In this book, which has aroused storms 
of controversy, Popper maintains that Plato and Marx, 
in particular, have led an assault on the “open society” 
in the name of “historicism” (which involves the at- 
tempt to fathom the laws of historical development, and 
on their basis to predict and advise for the future). He 
sees Heraclitus as the first full-fledged historicist, who 
developed his theory of universal change, accompanied 
by a mystical intuition of the universal law (the Logos), 
in reaction to the new social forces which were break- 
ing up the aristocratic society which produced him and 
which he favored, with its “tribal values.” 

G. J. D. Aalders has discussed the evidence for th2 
political position of Democritus without being able to 
arrive at any definite conclusion. He finds fragments 
that seem to support democracy, but also some which 
seem to oppose it.82 Vlastos makes a more promising 
beginning, at least, for the study of Democritus’ social 
views in an article which shows that there is a real 
connexion between his materialist physical theory and 
his ethics.83 “Well-being,” for example, is a product 
of movements of the soul-atoms. 

(To be concluded in Vol. XLVII, No. 


12, Apr. 5, 1954.) 
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FOURTH ANNUAL SURVEY OF COLLEGE 
TEXTBOOKS* 


This department, established on the recommendation of the 
American Philological Association (cf. CW 44 [1950-51] 182 f., 
214 ff.; 45 [1951-52] 214 ff.) is conducted by Wiitiam H. Staut, 
Associate Editor, with the assistance of Konrap Grigs, Susan H. 
Martin, and AvELAIDE Doucias Simpson. It presents an annual 
survey of college textbooks, both Latin and Greek (annotated texts, 
grammars, and dictionaries), which are currently in print. Sugges- 
tions and notices of errers and omissions will be gratefully received. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


A&B: Allyn and Bacon Ha: 

ABC: American Book Co. He: 

C: Cambridge U. Press M: 

DM: Declan X. McMullen O: Oxford U. Press 

F: Follett Pub. Co. PH: Prentice-Hall 

G: Ginn and Co. SF: Scott, Foresman 
SM: St. Martin’s Press 


Harvard U. Press 
D. C. Heath 
Macmillan 


The data are presented in the following order: Editor, title, 
publisher, number of pages (where available), list price. 


LATIN TEXTBOOKS 


Plautus 

Hallidie, Captivi (SM) 215. $1.25. 

Kaiser, Captivi. (Privately printed; address: Classical 
Bulletin, St. Louis U.) 122. $1.25. 

Lindsay, Captivi. (O) 120. $1.25. 

Moseley, Hammond, Menaechmi. (Ha) 131. 

Sonnenschein, Mostellaria. (O) 202. $1.50. 

Sweet, Voelkel, Mostellaria (adapted). (Privately 
printed; address Box 1221, College Station, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.) 64. 50¢. 

Sonnenschein, Rudens. (O) 188. $1.50. 

Fennell, Stichus. (C) 74. 80¢. 

Gray, Trinummus. C) 241. $1.25. 


$2.00. 


Ennius 
Steuart, Annals. (C) 246. $2.75. 


Terence 


Ashmore, Complete Comedies. 


(O) 716. $3.25. 
Sloman, Adelphi. (O) 162. $1.50. 

Freeman, Sloman, Andria. (O) 156. $1.50. 
Bond, Walpole, Phormio. (SM) 156. $1.00. 
Sloman, Phormio. (O) 176. $1.25. 


Lucretius 


Kelsey, Bks. 1-6. (A&B) 442. $3.52. 

Trevelyan, Bks. 1-6. (C) 310. $2.75. 

Lee, Bks. 1-3. (SM) 234. $1.25. 

Duff, 3 vols.: Bks. 1; 3; 5. (C) 111-136. $1.25; 
$1.00. 


* For secondary school textbooks see American Classical League 
Service Bureau, Publications, No. 448, ‘A List of Secondary Latin 
Textbooks” (revised March 1954). Price 15 cents.—A number of 
the textbooks included in the present list are, of course, suitable 
for advanced secondary scliool classes in Latin and Greek. 


. Catullus 


Merrill, Poems. (Ha) 273. $3.25 
Maemillan, Selections. (O) 121. $1.00. 
Simpson, Selected Poems. (SM) 208. $1.35. 


Smith, Melluish, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 126. 70¢. 


Cicero 


Brady et al., Pro Archia. (DM) 68. 

Nall, Pro Archia. (SM) 75. 75¢. 

Reid, Pro Archia. (C) 94. 65¢. 

Reid, Pro Balbo. (C) 114. 50¢. 

Heitland, Cowie, /n Caecilium, In Verrem I. (C) 130. 
70¢. 

Austin, Pro Caelio. (O) 163. $2.00. 

Peterson, Pro Cluentio. (SM) 271. $1.50. 

Fausset, Orationes Caesarianae. (O) 116. $1.25. 

Donnelly, Pro lege Manilia. (DM) 96. $1.00. 

Nicol, Pro lege Manilia. (C) 131. 70¢. 

Wilkins, Pro lege Manilia. (SM) 80. 75¢. 

Colson, Pro Milone. (SM) 136. 90¢. 

Donnelly, Pro Milone. (DM) 247. $1.25. 

Poynton, Pro Milone. (O) 156. $1.25. 

Reid, Pro Milone. (C) 198. $1.00. 

Grose-Hodge, Murder at Larinum. (C) 111. 

Freese, Pro Murena. (SM) 130. 90¢. 

Heitland, Pro Murena. (C) 132. 80¢. 

Denniston, Orationes Philippicae 1-2. (OQ) 210. 

Mayor, Philippica 2. (SM) 168. $1.50. 

Peskett, Philippica 2. (C) 151. $1.00. 

Holden, Pro Plancio. (C) 311. 90¢. 

Heitland, Pro Rabirio. (C) 130. $3.75. 

Nicol, Pro Roscio. (C) 209. 80¢. 

Donkin, Pro Roscio Amerino. (SM) 144. 90¢. 

Reid, Pro Sulla. (C) 185. $1.00. 

Hall, Fourth Verrine. (SM) 187. $1.50. 

Grose-Hodge, Davies, Verres in Sicily. (C) 133. 60¢. 


Reid, De amicitia. (C) 174. 90¢. 
Shuckburgh, De amicitia. (SM) 174. 
Stock, De amicitia. (O) 148. $1.25. 
Kellett, De divinatione: sel. (C) 178. 
Reid, De finibus 1-2. (C) 247. $4.50. 
Holden, De offictis 3. (C) 221. 90¢. 
Lee, Paradoxa Stoicorum. (SM) 97. $1.25. 

Poyser, De republica: sel. (C) 171. $1.50. 

Huxley, De senectute. (O) 150. $1.00. 

Shuckburgh, De senectute. (SM) 226. 90¢. 
Dougan, Tusc. disp., Vol I. (C) 316. $4.50. 
Dougan, Henry, Tusc. disp., Vol. IJ, (C) 362. $6.00. 


How, 2 vols.: Sel. Let. (O) 276; 587. $2.00; $3.75. 
Duff, Selected Letters. (C) 126. 75¢. 

Tyrrell, Cicero in his Letters. (SM) 336. $1.50. 
Horn, Eighteen Roman Letters. (O) 128. 90¢. 
Irvine, Letters: sel. (C) 291. $1.25. 

Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 290. $2.60. 
Turberville, Cicero and Antony. (O) 128. $1.00. 


75¢. 


85¢. 


$2.75. 


90¢. 


704. 
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Sallust 

Merivale, Catiline, Jugurtha. (SM) 336. 
Nall, Catiline. (SM) 203. 906. 
Summers, Catiline. (C) 160. 806. 
Jugurtha. (C) 


$1.50. 


Summers, 
Nepos 
Farnell, Selections. (SM) 130. 75¢. 
Shuckburgh, Hannibal, Cato, Atticus. (C) 115. 80¢. 
Shuckburgh, Miltiades, Epaminondas. (C) 60. 60¢. 
Shuckburgh, Lysander, 
Dion, Iphicrates, Chabrias. (C) 112. 80¢. 
Vergil 
Papillon, Haigh, 2 vols.: Opera. 
De Veau, Bucolics. (O) 244. 
Knight, Ecl., Georg., Aen: sel. 
Page, Bucolics and Georgics. (SM) 396. 
(C) 92. 75¢. 
Sidgwick, Georgics 1-2. (C) 108. 80¢. 
Sidgwick, Georgics 3-4. (C) 108. 75¢. 
Sidgwick, Georgics 4. (C) 90. 75¢ 


(O) $3.00 each. 


$1.25. 


$1.50. 


Sidgwick, Bucolics. 


Horace 

3Zennett, Rolfe, Complete Works. (A&B) 1059. $5.32. 
Zennett, Rolfe, Odes, Epodes. (A&B) 513. $4.40. 
Bennett, Rolfe, Satires, Epistles. (A&B) 547. $4.40. 
Page, Odes, Epodes. (SM) 515. $2.25. 


Smith, Odes, Epodes. (Catholic U. Press) 443. $3.25. 


Wickham, Odes, Epodes, Carm. saec. (O) 448. $2.75. 
Gow, 4 vols.: Odes 1; 3; Satires 1; 2. (C) 
80¢-$1.00 each. 

Wickham, Selected Odes. (O) 144. $1.25. 
Palmer, Satires. (SM) 410. $1.35. 

Shuckburgh, Epistles 1. (C) 136. $1.00. 
Wilkins, Epistles, Ars poetica. (SM) 442. $1.35. 
Dalton, Selected Epodes, Ars poetica. (SM) 92. 


Propertius 
Butler, Barber, Elegies. 
Postgate, Select Poems. 


(O) 491. $7.00. 
(SM) 272. $1.50. 
Livy 

Westcott, Bk. 1; 21-30: sel. 
Edwards, Bk. 1. (C) 281. $1.00. 
Freeman, Bk. 1. (O)199. $1.00. 
Stephenson, Bk. 1.(SM) 177. 90¢. 
Alford, Bk. 2. (SM) 247. 90¢. 
Stephenson, Bk. 4. (C) 90¢. 

Alford, Bk. 5. (SM) 195. 75¢. 
Marshall, Bk. 6. (C) 80¢. 
Anderson, Bk. 9. (C) 300. 80¢. 
Bechtel, Bks. 21-39: sel. (SF) 174. 
Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 21. (SM) 197. 
Dimsdale, Bk. 21. (C) 192. 90¢. 
Capes, Melhuish, Bk. 22. (SM) 213. 90¢. 
Dimsdale, Bk. 22. (C) $1.25. 

Pyper, 2 vols.: Bks. 21; 22. (O) 192; 196. 
Peskett, Bk. 23. (C) 159. 90¢. 
Coleridge, Bks, 23, 24 (adapted). 


(A&B) 464. $4.16. 


$1.80. 
0¢. 


(SM) 142. 75¢. 


Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, 


(Allen-Unwin) 112. 80¢. 


110-164. 


$1.00; $1.25. 


Campbell, Bk. 27. (C) 218. 80¢. 

Edwards, Camillus, (C) 124. 60¢. 

Lake, Porter, Hannibal, Scourge of Rome. (C) 120. 
60¢. 

Macauley, Hannibalian War. (SM) 159. 

Edwards, Horatius. (C) 95. 60¢. 

Edwards, Kings of Rome. (C) 77. 60¢. 

Nall, Seven Kings of Rome (for beginners). 
146. 75¢. 

Weatherhead, Revolt and Fall of Capua. (C) 208. 60¢. 

Ovid 

Freeman, Selections. (QO) 128. $1.00. 

Kelsey, Scudder, Selections. (A&B) $2.36. 

Shuckburgh, Selections. (SM) 144. 75¢. 

Thompson, Sel.: Ars amatoria, Remedia amoris. (Pri- 
vately printed: address Hampden-Sydney, Va.) 152. 
$2.75. 

Sidgwick, Fasti 6. (C) 116. 75¢. 

Lee, Metamorphoses 1. (C) 162. $1.50. 

Keene, Metamorphoses 8 (Expurg. ed.). (SM) 86. 75¢. 

Summers, Metamorphoses 8. (C) 127. 60¢. 

Simmons, Metamorphoses 13. (SM) 262. $1.00. 

Simpson, Tristia. (C) 102. 60¢. 

Edwards, Phaethon and Other Stories. 

Phaedrus 

Flather, Fables 1-2. 

Quintus Curtius 

Hett, Alexander the Great. 

Lucan 

Getty, Bk. 1. (C) 152. $2:50. 

Postgate, Bk. 7. (C) 136. 80¢. 

Petronius and Seneca 

Sedgwick, Cena and Apocolocyntosis. (O) 148. $1.75. 

Summers, Select Letters of Seneca. (SM) 383. $2.00. 

Quintilian 

Colson, Bk. 1. (C) 306. $7.50. 

Peterson, Bk. 10. (O) 196. $1.50. 

Austin, Bk. 12. (O) 293. $3.75. 

Martial 

Francis, Tatum, Epigrams: sel. (C) 253. $2.00. 

Westcott, 120 Epigrams. (A&B) 81. 60¢. 

Kennedy, Martial and Pliny: sel. (C) 144. 80¢. 

Plir.y 

Cowan, Epitst. 1-2. (SM) 198. $1.00. 

Duff, Epist. 6. (C) 114. 80¢. 

Allen, Selected Letters. (O) 150. $1.25. 

Poteat, Selected Letters. (He) 232. $2.20. 

Prichard, Bernard, Selected Letters. (O) 208. 

Robinson, Selections. (Allen-Unwin) 111. 70¢. 

Tanzer, Selected Letters. (Stechert-Hafner) 292. 

Westcott, Selected Letters. (A&B) 326. $2.84. 

Letts, The Eruption of Vesuvius. (C) 72. 60¢. 

Tacitus 

Church, Brodribb, Agricola. (SM) 102. 75¢. 

Furneaux, Anderson, Agricola. (O) 280. $2.00. 


90¢. 


(SM) 


(C) 132. 60¢. 
(C) 81. 60¢. 


(C) 112. 60¢. 


$1.25. 


$2.50. 
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Gudeman, Agricola, Germania. (A&B) 421. $3.96. 

Sleeman, Agricola, Germania. (C) 211. $1.25. 

Anderson, Germania. (O) 294. $2.00. 

Church, Brodribb, Germania. (SM) 92. 75¢. 

Furneaux, Pitman, 2 vols.: Annals. (O) 308; 404. $2.00; 
$1.75. 

Davies, Histories 1. (C) 188. $1.25. 

Godley, Histories 1-2. (SM) 262. $1.35. 

Irvine, Histories 1-2. (Methuen) 196. 8s. 6d. 

Godley, Histories 3-5. (SM) 296. $1.35. 

Juvenal 

Duff, Satires. (C) 523. $1.90. 

Hardy, Thirteen Satires. (SM) 337. 

Suetonius 

Butler, Cary, Divus Iulius Caesar. (O) 188. $2.50. 

Adams, Augustus. (SM) 239. $1.00. 

Apuleius 

Pike, Short Stories. (A&B) 187. $2.40. 

Church Fathers; Late Latin 

Campbell, McGuire, Aug., Confess. 1-9. (PH) 267. $3.75. 

Most, Aug., De Civ. Dei: sel. (Catholic Education Press) 
225. $2.50. 

Crehan, Osterley Sel. Lat. Fath. (Longmans) 109. $1.50. 

Hebert, Sel. from Latin Fathers. (G) 186. $3.75. 


$1.35. 


Radius, Selections from Lactantius’ Divinae Institutiones. 


(W. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co.) 139. $2.50. 
Sullivan, Selections from Ecclesiastical Latin. (Chestnut 
Hill College, Phila.) 93. $2.00. 
Wordsworth, White, Nov. Test. Latine. (O) 640. $2.00. 
Beeson, Primer of Mediev. Lat. (SF) 389. $3.00. 
Harrington, Mediaeval Latin. (A&B) 727. $3.96. 
Waddell, Book of Med. Lat. (Barnes & Noble) 85. $1.00. 
Waddell, Med. Lat. Lyrics. (Barnes & Noble) 342. $3.50. 
Edwards, Erasmus, Altera colloquia. (C) 136. 90¢. 


Classical Latin Readers 


Basore, Weber, Elegy, Epigram, Satire. (A&B) 96. 44¢. 


Freeman, Lat. Poet: Cat. to Claud. (O) 176. $1.50. 


Gould, Whiteley, Sel. from Five Rom. Poets (SM) 904. 
$5.00. 


(G) 624. 
$1.00. 


Harrington, Scott, Lat. Prose, Poetry. 
Howard, Latin Selections. (lia) 113. 


Lockwood, 2 vols.: Surv. Cl. Rom. Lit. (PH) $3.95 each. 
$2.64. 


Martin, Martin, Lat. Poet. of Emp. (A&B) 474. 
Scoon et al., Sel. Rom. Hist. Lit. (A&B) 288. $2.64. 
Smith, Clement, Latin Selections. (A&B) 446. $3.82. 
Latin Grammars; College Elementary Latin Books 
Allen, Elementary Latin Gramamr. (O) 204. $1.25. 
Allen, Greenough, New Latin Grammar. (G) 490. 
Bennett, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $1.92. 


Charney, Survey Latin Fund. (W. C. Brown Co.) 198. 


$3.00. 
DeWitt, Horn, Gummere, College Latin. (SF) $5.00. 
Gildersleeve, Lodge, Latin Grammar. (He) 560. $3.00. 
Hettich, Maitland, Latin Fundamentals. (PH) 485. $4.50. 
Lindsay, Short Hist. Lat. Grammar. (O) 236. $2.00. 


$3.68. 


(Privately printed; ad- 
of Pittsburgh) 357. 


Miller, Introduction to Latin. 
dress Prof. Eugene Miller, U. 
$3.75. 

Nunn, Introd. to Study of, Eccles. Lat. (DM) $2.50. 

Yenni, New Latin Grammar. (A&B) $2.64. 


GREEK TEXTBOOKS 


Homer 

Monro, 2 vols.: Iliad. (O) 476; 448. $2.00 each. 

Leaf, Bayfield, 2 vols.: liad. (SM) 567; 634. $2.50 each. 

Keep, /liad 1-6. (A&B) 523. $3.56. 

Lawson, /liad 9-10. (C) 132. $1.00. 

Edwards, 4 vols. : Iliad 6; 22; 23; 24. (C) 87-110. 75-80¢ 
each. 

Price, Iliad 21. (C) 111. $1.00. 

Benner, /liad: sel. (Appleton-Century) 522. $2.50. 

Merry, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (O) 400; 412. $1.75 each. 

Stanford, 2 vols.: Odyssey. (SM) 432; 452. $2.25 each. 

Edwards, Nairn, 5 vols.: Odyssey 6-7; 9; 10; 11; 21. 
(C) 88-152. 65¢-$1.10. 

(See also infra, under “Greek Grammars” and “Diction- 
aries.” ) 

Greek Lyric Poets 

Geerebaert, McCool, Sel. fr. Gr. Lyr. Poets. (DM) $1.50. 

Moore, Greek Lyric Poets. (Ha) 112. $2.50. 

Aeschylus 

Headlam, Agamemnon. (C) 266. $5.50. 

Lawson, Agamemnon. (C) 215. $4.50. 

Sidgwick, Choephoroi. (O) 159. $1.50. 

Sophocles 

Bayfield, Antigone. (SM) 174. $1.00. 

Jebb, Shuckburgh, 5 vols.: Ajax; Antigone; Electra; 
Oedipus Tyrannus; Philoctetes. (C) 251-350. $2.00 
each. 

Campbell, Abbott, Oedipus Tyrannus. (O) 147. 

Euripides 

Bayfield, Alcestis. 

Dodds, Bacchae. 

Tyrrell, Bacchae. (SM) 265. $1.25. 

Denniston, Electra. (O) 271. $3.00. 

Bond, Walpole, Hecuba. (SM) 176.. 75¢. 

Owen, Jon. (O) 240. $3.00. 

England, /phigenia int Tauris. 

Platnauer, /phigenia in Tauris. 

Page, Medea. (O) 259. $2.00. 

Verrall, Medea. (SM) 127. $1.00. 

Nicklin, Suppliant Women. (O) 132. $1.25. 

Hadley et al., 11 vols.: Alcestis; Cyclops; Hecuba; He- 
lena; Herc. Fur.; Hippolytus; Iph. Aul.; Medea; 
Orestes; Phoenissae; Rhesus. (C) 97-246. 80¢-$1.50 
each. 

Kennedy, Iphigenia in Aulis, !phigenia in Tauris (sel.). 
(SM) 161. $1.25. 


$1.25. 


(SM) 136. $1.00. 
(O) 288. $2.00. 


(SM) 260. $1.35. 
(O) 209. $2.00. 
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Aristophanes 
Merry, 4 vols.: Birds; Clouds; Frogs; Peace. 
116; 156; 170. $1.75; $1.25; $1.25; $1.75. 
Graves, 3 vols.: Acharnians; Peace; Wasps. 

253. $1.10-$1.235. 
Green, Plutus. (C) 100. 


(O) 194; 


(C) 158- 


125. 


(C) 92. 80¢. 


$ 
Oldaker, Scenes from Birds. 


Herodotus 

Macauley, Bk. 3. (SM) 192. 75¢. 

Shuckburgh, 2 vols.: Bks. 4; 6. 
each. 

Powell, Bk. 8. (C) 192. $1.75. 

Edwards, Salamis. (C) 94. 60¢. 

Farnell, Tales (Atticized). (SM) 63. 75¢. 

Lowe, Wars of Greece and Persia. (O) 144. 


Thucydides 

Marchant, Bk. 1. (SM) 281. $1.25. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 2; 3 (SM) 282; 226. $1.50 each. 

Spratt, 2 vols.: Bks. 3; 4. (C) —; 448. $1.40; $1.50. 

Marchant, 2 vols.: Bks. 4; 5. (SM) 320; 276. $1.25 
each. 

Spratt, Bk. 6. (C) 450. $1.50. 

Marchant, Bk. 7. (SM) 256. $1.25. 

Colson, Rise of Athenian Empire. (SM) 117. $1.00. 

Marchant, Athenian Disaster in Sicily. (SM) 106. 


(C) 348; 307. $1.25 


75¢. 
Xenophon 
Goodwin, White, Anabasts 1-4. (G) 290. 
Kelsey, Zenos, Anabasis 1-4. (A&B) 568. 
Murray, Anabasis. (SF) 518. $3.50. 
Pretor, Anabasis 1-2. (C) 238. $1.10. 
Walpole, 2 vols.: Anabasis 1; 2. (SM) 143; 98. 90¢; 
75¢. 

Edwards, 5 vols.: 
75¢-80¢ each. 
Nall, 2 vols.: Anabasis 3; 5. (SM) 162; 122. 

Stone, Anabasis 4. (SM) 105. 75¢. 
Phillpotts, Jerram, Anabasis: sel. (O) 246. $1.25. 
Welch, Duffield, Anabasis: sel. (SM) 135. 75¢. 
Shuckburgh, Cyropaedeia 2. (C) 102. 80¢. 
Holden, Cyropaedeia 6-8. (C) 463. $1.35. 
Edwards, Hellenica 1-2. (C) 244. $1.00. 
Hailstone, Hellenica 1-2. (SM) 151. $1.00. 
Phillpotts, Hellenica: sel. (O) 220. $1.50. 
Edwards, Memorabilia 1. (C) 122. 90¢. 

Sewell, Oeconomicus. (C) 224. $1.50. 


$4.00. 
$4.28. 


Anabasis 2; 3:4: 5: 6. (C) 112-138. 


75¢ each. 


Plato 

Adam, Apology. (C) 60¢. 

Dyer, Seymour, Apology, Crito. (G) 246. $3.75. 
Stock, Apology. (O) 140. $1.25. 

Wagner, Apology, Crito. (A&B) $1.76. 
Williamson, Apology. (SM) 115. $1.00. 
Adam, Crito. (C) 120. 90¢. 

Burnet, Euthyphro, Apology, Crito. (O) 308. 
Graves, Euthyphro. (SM) 159. 50¢. 
MacGregor, Jon. (C) 68. 70¢. 


2.50. 


Tatham, Laches. (SM) 99. 75¢. 

Burnet, Phaedo. (O) 314. $2.00. 

Bury, Philebus. (C) 311. $4.00. 

Adam, Protagoras. (C) 250. $1.50. 

Adam, Republic 1-5. (C) 380. $5.00. 

Bluck, Seventh, Eighth Letters. (C) 188. $1.75. 

Attic Orators 

Shuckburgh, Lysias’ Orations. (SM) 383. $1.75. 

Petrie, Lycurgus, Against Leocrates. (C) 254. $1.50. 

Jebb, Selections from Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Iso- 
crates, Isaeus. (SM) 200. $1.75. 


Demosthenes 

Donnelly, De corona. (DM) 356. $2.25. 

Goodwin, De corona. (C) 296. $2.25. 

MacGregor, Olynthiacs. (C) 153. $1.00. 

Davies, Philippics. (C) 161. $1.00. 

Sandys, Philippics 1, Olynthiacs. (SM) 246. $1.50. 

Sandys, Philippics 2-3, Peace, Chersonesus. (SM) 260. 
$1.50. 

Wayte, Androtion; Timocrates. 


New Testament 

Scrivener, NV. T. in Oriindl Greek. (C) 667. $3.00. 

Souter, Novum Testamentum Graece. (O) 520. $2.50. 

Westcott, Hort, NV. T. in Orig. Gr. with Lex. (M) 832. 
$4.50. 

Westcott, Hort, NV. 7. in Orig. Gr. without Lex. (M) 618. 
$3.50. 

Cambridge Greek Testament, 7 vols.: Matthew; Luke; 
Acts; Corinthians 2; Galatians; James; Peter 2, Jude. 
(C) 90¢-$2.25. 

Greek Testament for Beginners: Luke; Acts. 
322. $1.15; $1.50. 

Plutarch 

Holden, 3 vols.: Gracchi; Sulla; Timoleon. 
361; 354. $1.60; $1.60; $1.75. 


Lucian 

Gould, Charon. (SM) 106. 75¢. 

Jerram. Vera historia. (O) 101. $1.25. 

Greek Grammars; Elementary Greek Books 

Allen, First Year of Greek. (M) 383. $4.90. 

3all, Elements of Greek. (M) 283. $3.60. 

Burgess, Bonner, Elementary Greek. (SF) 242. $2.50. 

Bryant, Lake, Element. Greek Grammar. (O) 124. 85¢. 

Chamberlain, Exeget. Gram. of Gr. N. T. (M) 233. $4.50. 

Chase, Phillips, New Introd. to Greek. (Ha) 186. $4.00. 

Connell, Short Gram. of Attic Greek. (A&B) 205. $2.16. 

Crosby, Schaeffer, /ntrod. to Greek. (A&B) 422. $2.88. 

Dana, Mantey, Manual Gram. Gr. N. T. (M) 350. $4.50. 

Davis, Beg. Gram. Greek New Test. (Harpers) 269. 
$3.00. 

Goodwin, Gulick, Greek Grammar. (G) 457. $6.00. 

Harper, Weidner, Introd. N. T. Gr. Meth. (Scribners ) 
532. $4.00. 

Huddliston, Essentials of N. T. Greek. (M) 233. $1.75. 

Machen, V. 7. Gr. for Beginners. (M) 285. $3.00. 


(C) $2.00. 


(C) —; 


(C) 322; 
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Nairn, Nairn, Greek through Reading. (G) 384. $2.40. 
Nunn, Elements of N. T. Greek. (C) 195. $1.50. 
Pharr, Homeric Greek for Beg. (He) 433. $3.80. 
Robertson, Davis, Short Gr. of N. T. (Harpers) 454. 
$3.00. 
Schoder, Horrigan, 2 vols.: Reading Course in Homeric 
Greek. (Loyola U. Press) 354; 306. $2.39; $2.48. 
White, First Greek Book. (G) 354. $4.00. 
DICTIONARIES 
Autenreith, Homeric Dictionary. (ABC) 297. $3.50. 
Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. (Funk & Wagnalls) 927. 
$5.00. 
Harper’s Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 2019. $20.00. 
Hickie, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. T. (M) 214. $1.25. 
Indexed Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. Dict. (F) 933. $4.00. 
Lewis, Elementary Latin Dictionary. (ABC) 1029. 
$6.25. 
Liddell, Scott, Jones, 2 vols.: Gr.-Eng. (O) 2160. $25.00. 
Liddell, Scott, Abr. Greek-English. (O) 808. $3.00. 
Nall, Elementary Lat.-Eng. Dict. (SM) 430. $1.50. 
Smith, Eng.-Lat. Dictionary. (ABC) 754. $12.00. 
White, Lat.-Eng.; Eng.-Lat. (F) 1035. $5.00. 
Analytical Gr. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $4.00. 
Green, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to N. Test. (Harpers) $1.50. 
Souter, Pocket Lexicon to New Test. (O) 298. $2.00. 
Thayer, Gr.-Eng. Lex. to New Test. (ABC) 727. $10.50. 


PLAIN TEXTS 


Many teachers prefer using unannotated texts. <A list 
of available Oxford Classical Tests may be obtained from 
Oxford University Press, New York 11, N. Y. Lists of 
the Budé, Teubner, Editiones Helveticae, and Thesaurus 
Mundi (Medieval and Renaissance Latin) series may be 
obtained from their authorized U. S. representative, 
Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 10th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


WitiraM H. Stan 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Book Revews, omitted for reasons of space in this issue, will 
be resumed in the next issue. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department deals with events of interest to classicists; 


the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the section of Personalia, which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally sig- 
nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


At the Eighty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Philological Association, held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, December 28-30, the following officers 


were elected for the current year: President, Thomas 
Robert Shannon Broughton, Bryn Mawr College; First 
Vice-President, Harry Caplan, Cornell University ; Second 
Vice-President, George Eckel Duckworth, Princeton 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Paul Lachlan Mac- 
Kendrick, University of Wisconsin; Editor, Francis 
Redding Walton, Florida State University; Directors 
(in addition to the above): Goodwin Batterson Beach, 
Hartford Conn.; Harold Cherniss, Institute for Advanced 
Study; Gerald Frank Else, State University of Iowa; 
Robert John Getty, University of Toronto; Louis Alex- 
ander MacKay, University of California; Dorothy Mae 
Robathan, Wellesley College; Robert Samuel Rogers, 
University of North Carolina; Gertrude Elizabeth Smith, 
University of Chicago; Louis Caulton West, Princeton 
University ; Delegate to the American Council of Learned 
Societies (1953-55), John Lewis Heller, University of 
IIlinois. New members of standing committees include: 
Committee on Publication of Monographs (Walter Allen, 
Jr., University of North Carolina, Chairman), Malcolm 
Francis McGregor, University of Cincinnati (1953-58) ; 
Committee on Award of Merit (Lily Ross Taylor, Bryn 
Mawr College, Chairman), Norman Wentworth De Witt 
(1953-56). 


The next Scholarship Examination of the New York 
Classical Club will be held on Friday, June 11, 1954, 
from 2 to 4 p. m., in Room 170, Waverly Building, 
Washington Square College, New York University. 


There will be four sections: Latin Second Year, 
Latin Third Year, Latin Fourth Year, and Greek Third 
Year. Two cash prizes are offered for the best papers 
in each section: fifteen and ten dollars in Latin Second 
Year, fifty and twenty-five dollars in each of the other 
three sections. Only papers of great excellence will be 
considered for these prizes, the Committee reserving the 
right to make only one or no cash award. Recognition 
is given to other high-ranking papers in the form of 
decorative pins in Latin Second Year, in the form of 
book prizes fn the other sections. 


Each candidate must be an undergraduate student of a 
public high school in the City of New York who is, at 
the date of the examination, completing a course cor- 
responding to the section he plans to take. Only students 


‘ of the highest attainments should present themselves as 


candidates; there is, however, no limitation on the num- 
ber of candidates a department may send to represent its 
school. No student may compete more than once in the 
same section. Each candidate must bring with him to 
the place of examination an authorization of his candi- 
dacy signed by the head of the appropriate department 
in his school. Further information may be obtained 
from Professor Procope S. Costas, Chairman, N. Y. 
C. C. Committee on Scholarship Awards, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Baron, SALo W., and Josepu L. Brau (eds.). Judaism: 

Postbiblical and Talmudic Period. (“The Library of 
New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1954. 
$3.00 (paper $1.75). 

Boyanck, Pierre (ed. and trans.). Cicéron, Discours. 
Tome VIII: Pour Cluentius. (“Collection des Uni- 
versités de France.”) Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1953. 
Pp. 178. No price stated. 


Dirke, O. A. W. (ed.). Statins, Achilleid. With Intro- 
duction, Apparatus Criticus, and Notes. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. vii, 162. $4.25. 


Religion.”’ ) 
Pp. xxvi, 245. 


Sophocles and Pericles. Oxford: 


Pp. xi, 187; 3 pl. 25s. 


EHRENBERG, VICTOR. 
Basil Blackwell, 1954. 
Hapas, Moses. Ancilla to Classical Reading. (‘‘Colum- 
bia Bicentennial Editions and Studies.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. Pp. xiii, 397. $4.75. 


Man’s Unconquerable Mind. New 
Po. x, 436 


HicHeEt, GILBERT. 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
$2.50. 


HiGHET, GitBert. The Migration of Ideas. Three Lec- 
tures Delivered on the North Foundation at Franklin 
and Marshall College on 18 and 19 March 1954. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. Pp. ix, 85. 
2.00. 

Kirk, G. S. (ed.). Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments. 
With Introduction and Commentary. Cambridge: At 
the University Press; New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 424. $9.50. 

LinrortH, IvAN M. Three Scenes in Sophocles’ “Ajax.” 
(“University of California Publications in Classical 
Philology,” Vol. 15, No. 1.) Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1954. Pp. 1i, 28. 
Price not stated. 

NAVARRE, OcTAVE, and PIERRE OrsINI (eds. and trans.). 
Démosthéne, Plaidoyers Politiques. Tome I: Contre 
Androtion, Contre la loi de Leptine, Contre Timocrate. 
(“Collection des Universités de France.) Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, 1954. Pp. Ixviii, 225. No price stated. 

OvpraTHER, C. H. (ed. and trans.). Diodorus of Sicily. 
Vol. VI: Books xiv-xv.19. (“Loeb Classical Li- 
brary,” Vol. 399.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1954. 


Pp. vi, 379; 1 map. $3.00 (15s.). 





If you are using 


Using Latin. Book One 


by Scott, Horn, and Gummere 


“RESPONDE MIHI” Recordings 





Scott, Foresman and Company’s great new first year text 


Or if you would like some good extra reading 
we are happy and proud to offer you on 35 mm. filmstrips the complete 
stories from this book, arranged by Waldo E. Sweet, Ph.D., Director of the 
Latin Workshop, Program of Linguistics, University of Michigan 


A Teacher’s Guide Book of instructions 
is available to help you in teaching your students to learn how to read 
Latin according to the principles of scientific linguistics. 


Write us for further details and prices. 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


“TEXT THAT TALKS” Filmstrips 











